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PREFACE 

This  report  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  a  compre- 
hensive study ^  United  Kingdom:  Projected  Level  of  Demand, 
Supply,  and  Imports  of  Agricultural  Products,  1970,  1975^ 
and  1980.   This  study  was  conducted  under  contract  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  late  I969.   The  contract  was  administered  under 
the  supervision  of  James  J.  Naive,  a  member  of  the  Europe 
and  Soviet  Union  Branch,  Economic  Research  Service.  This 
research  was  undertaken  to  update  an  earlier  study  con- 
tracted by  USDA.   The  results  of  that  study  were  reported 
in  United  Kingdom:  Projected  Level  of  Demand,  Supply,  and 
Imports  of  Farm  Products  in  I965  and  I975  (ERS-Foreign  I9) 
and  analyzed  for  U.S.  trade  implications  in  Summary  and 
Evaluation  of  United  Kingdom:  Projected  Level  of  Demand, 
Supply,  and  Imports  of  Farm  Products  in  19^5  and  1975 
(ERS-Foreign  50) . 

Most  of  the  research  on  which  this  report  is  based  was 
conducted  at  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Agricultural 
Economics  of  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  is  Colin  Clark,  and  the  research 
was  conducted  by  George  T.  Jones.   Linden  Briscoe  prepared 
the  analysis  of  hides,  skins,  and  textile  fibers.  The  re- 
sults and  views  expressed  are  those  of  the  researchers  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.   The  Europe  and  Soviet  Union  Branch,  Economic 
Research  Service,  is  responsible  for  any  oversimplifications 
or  misrepresentations  of  the  results  of  the  basic  study. 
The  study  was  conducted  before  the  November  I967  devaluation 
of  the  pound  sterling.  Before  devaluation,  the  exchange 
rate  was  $2.80  per  pound  sterling. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  USDA- contracted  studies  an- 
alyzing the  long-term  prospects  for  agricultural  supply 
and  demand  in  foreign  countries.   Other  completed  studies, 
in  addition  to  the  earlier  study  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
include  reports  on  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Leeward 
Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana; 
Venezuela;  Mexico;  Brazil;  Nigeria;  Israel;  Ghana;  Saudi 
Arabia;  Tiarkey;  Republic  of  South  Africa;  India;  the  Phil- 
ippines; Japan;  Malaysia;  Pakistan;  Hong  Kong;  Austria; 


Italy;  France;  Netherlands;  and  West  Germany.  Copies  of 
these  reports  are  available  from  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, Office  of  Management  Services,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


G.  Stanley  Brown,  Chief 
Europe  and  Soviet  Union  Branch 
Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division 
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SUMMARY 

Because  projected  levels  of  net  farm  imports  are  quite 
dependent  on  assumptions  made  about  future  agricultural  and 
trade  policies,  projections  for  1975  are  "based  on  three  as- 
sumptions.  They  are:  Continuation  of  present  policies;  a 
change  to  "tariff  support"  policies;  and  entry  into  the  EEC. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  assumption  made,  increased  im- 
ports are  in  prospect  for  some  important  items--lard,  other 
fats  and  oils  (except  vegetable),  oilcake,  fish  and  meat 
meal,  pulses  and  nuts,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tobacco. 
Declines  are  projected  for  wheat,  feedgrains,  and  beef. 

Under  existing  policies,  increases  in  U.K.  net  imports 
are  indicated  for  1970,  1975^  and  I98O  for  pork,  lamb,  milk 
and  milk  products,  fats  and  oils  (except  vegetable),  oil- 
cake, protein  meal,  sugar,  pulses  and  nuts,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, and  tobacco.   Declines  are  projected  for  beef,  veg- 
etable oils,  and  oilseeds.   The  base  period  used  was  1959-^3 

With  "tariff  support"  policies,  imports  for  1975  would 
generally  be  lower  than  under  present  policies.   Exceptions 
include  substantially  larger  imports  of  lard,  other  fats 
and  oils,  and  oilcake,  and  slightly  larger  imports  of  veg- 
etable oils  (although  still  below  the  base-period  level); 
sugar;  pulses,  nuts,  and  oilseeds;  potatoes;  other  fresh 
and  frozen  vegetables;  citrus;  and  other  fruits. 

Assuming  EEC  entry  for  the  United  Kingdom,  production, 
consumption,  and  trade  projections  change  significantly, 
and  1975 ' s  overall  import  requirements  are  further  reduced 
from  levels  projected  under  present  policies.   Increases 
are  seen  for  imports  of  lamb,  bacon  and  canned  ham,  other 
canned  meat,  vegetable  oils,  other  fats  and  oils  (excluding 
butter  and  lard),  oilseeds,  dried  fruit,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  other  fresh  and  frozen  vegetables .  But  some  of  the  most 
important  import  items  decline  below  levels  projected  under 
either  of  the  other  alternatives.   These  items  are  beef, 
milk  and  milk  products,  lard,  sugar,  wheat,  feedgrains, 
citrus,  and  other  fruit. 

Projected  net  imports  of  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
modities shipped  by  the  United  States  are  given  below  for 
each  policy  alternative  (l,000  tons): 


Tariff  EEC 

Present  policies  support  entry 

1959163  1970  1975  1980  1975  1975 

Meat  1/  1,261  1,281  l,33l^-  1,370  1,223  ly^^l 

Fats  and  oils  2/  .    738    775   782   786  81O  897 

Oilseeds  996    923   907   892  907  961 

Oilseed  cake 

and  meal -■ l,l6l  1,3^5  1,^20  1,^^-86  1,5^3  1,528 

Grain  (equiv.)  ...  8,9^^1  8,283  J,9kO  J,-J^Q  7,583  5,396 

Wheat  ^,5^2  i^-,l80  ^,115  ii-,093  i4-,068  2,9i]-8 

Dried  fruit  I50    I58   l62   167  162  l6^ 

Other  fruit 

(equiv.) 1,700  2,027  2,1912,31^3  2,209  2,133 

Vegetables  3/  357    ^37   ^7^   520  i^-8o  56I4- 


1/  Excludes  some  minor  classes  of  imported  meat. 

2/  Excludes  butter. 

3/   Excludes  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  pulses. 


The  value  index  of  projected  net  imports  in  1970,  1975, 
and  1980  (at  base-period  prices)  is  102.8,  IO5.6,  and  IO8.5, 
respectively,  under  existing  policies.  Under  tariff  support 
policies,  the  value  index  of  net  imports  (base-period  prices 
increases  to  only  10^.0  for  1975'  With  EEC  membership,  it 
drops  to  100.6. 

Projections  for  cotton,  wool,  and  hides  and  skins  were 
made  independently  from  the  above  analysis.   Net  imports  of 
wool  and  of  cattle  hides  and  calfskins  are  projected  to 
decline  sharply  under  the  impact  of  rising  domestic  produc- 
tion and  declining  consumption.   With  EEC  entry,  they  would 
be  larger  in  1975  than  under  present  policies,  but  still 
below  base-period  levels .   Cotton  use  and  imports  are  pro- 
jected to  decline  less  drastically,  with  no  difference  be- 
tween 1975  imports  under  present  policies  and  those  under 
EEC  entry. 
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SUMMARY  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM:  PROJECTED  LEVEL  OF  DEMAND, 

SUPPLY,  AND  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  1970, 

1975,  AND  19^0 

By 

Robert  E .  Shepherd 

Foreign  Regional  Analysis  Division 

Economic  Research  Service 


INTRODUCTION 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of 
agricultural  products;  the  United  States  is  the  largest  ex- 
porter.  In  1966/67,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  fifth 
largest  dollar  market  for  U.S.  agri-cultural  exports,  witn 
shipments  valued  at  $^5^  million.   U.S.  farm  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  imports  ^^rom  it  hy  $^25  mil- 
lion--making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  U.S.  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  Major  U.S.  exports  were  unmanufac 
tured  tobacco  ($151  million),  feedgrains  ($92  million), 
wheat  and  flour  ($4l  million) ,  fruits  and  preparatiuxio 
($23  million) ,  and  vegetables  and  preparations  ($22  mil- 
lion) . 

Given  these  facts,  the  value  of  projections  of  the 
most  probable  developments  in  U.K.  agricultural  production, 
consumption,  and  net  trade  is  obvious.   This  report  sum- 
marizes such  developments  projected  in  a  major  study  on  the 
United  Kingdom's  supply,  demand,  and  net  agricultural  im- 
ports for  1970 ;  1975.  and  198O. 

Because  estimates  tend  to  vary  depending  on  assump- 
tions about  future  policies,  alternate  sets  of  projections 
were  made.   Likely  supply  and  demand  developments  were  con- 
sidered not  only  under  present  government  policies,  but  al- 
so under  a  change  to  "tariff  support"  policies  and  under 
Common  Market  entry- -a  possibility  within  the  timespan  of 
the  projections  and  one  causing  especially  high  interest 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  future  market  for  U.S.  farm  pro- 
ducts.  U.K.  acceptance  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
and  of  EEC  trade  policies  would  significantly  affect  fu- 
ture U.K.  production  and  trade  patterns.   The  two  sets  of 
projections  based  on  alternative  policies  are  for  1975  only. 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  PROJECTIONS 

The  projections  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  ^-year 
period  1959-^3.  Preliminary  projections  of  demand^  domes- 
tic production^  and  imports  (at  constant  prices)  vere  first 
prepared  independently.  The  discrepancies  hetveen  these 
separate  preliminary  estimates  vere  then  reconciled  through 
changing  the  wholesale  prices  assumed,  vhich,  in  turn, 
changed  the  projected  quantities.  This  method  assigns  pri- 
ority^ to  neither  supply  nor  demand,  nor  to  source  of  supply, 
and  avoids  much  reiteration.  The  list  of  products  consid- 
ered simultaneously  was  limited  to  39 /  with  some  similar 
but  imperfectly  substitutable  items  (for  example,  domestic 
and  imported  lamb)  considered  separately.  Final  projections 
for  1975  "were  made  for  three  different  policy  assumptions. 
The  first  set  of  "projections  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  policies  of  the  last  decade  will  be  continued,  but 
that  deficiency  payments  on  most  commodities  will  be  re- 
duced . 

The  second  set  of  projections  (for  1975  only)  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  deficiency  payments  will  be  replaced 
with  support  by  tariffs,  according  to  a  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Conservative  Party.   It  was  necessary  to  arbitrarily 
resolve  certain  unclear  details  of  the  proposal  as  a  basis 
for  the  projections.  A  tariff  of  20  percent  on  grains  is 
assumed . 

The  third  set  (also  for  I975  alone)  is  based  on  EEC 
entry  for  the  United  Kingdom- -along  with  Denmark,  Ireland, 
and  Norway--with  certain  possible  modifications  of  the  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy.  The  modifications  which  are  con- 
sidered possible  following  successful  negotiations  are  re- 
ductions in  the  levies  on  wheat  (50  percent),  feedgrains 
(30  percent),  and  milk  and  milk  products  (^0  percent) . 

The  projections  reported  here  indicate  the  most  prob- 
able developments  in  agricultural  production,  consumption, 
and  net  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  each  set  of  pro- 
jections, trends  indicated  may  be  more  important  than  the 
exact  niimbers  projected. 

Also,  these  projections  must  be  considered  as  averages 
centered  on  1970,  1975,  and  I98O,  assuming  normal  grovring 
conditions. 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

The  population  is  expected  to  grow  by  7^  12,  and  l6 
percent  from  I96I  to  1970,  1975,  and  I98O,  respectively 
(table  1) .  1/  The  general  index  of  consumer  units  (weight- 
ing different  components  of  the  population  according  to 
their  level  of  consumption)  is  expected  to  rise  only  6,  10, 
and  1^  percent,  respectively.  This  smaller  rise  is  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  older  people  and  chil- 
dren in  the  population.  The  index  of  consumer  units  for 
meat  and  many  other  food  products  is  expected  to  rise  at 
still  lower  rates--6,  9,  and  1^  percent,  respectively,  for 
the  3  target  years . 

The  labor  force,  measured  in  man-years,  is  expected 
to  grow  by  5j>  6,  and  9  percent,  respectively,  from  I961. 
Measured  in  man-hours,  it  is  expected  to  change  by  +2,  -1, 
and  -5  percent.  Labor  productivity  is  expected  to  rise  at 
2.5  percent,  compo^onded  annually. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Both  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  and  consumers'  ex- 
penditures are  projected  to  rise  by  28,  k-ky   and  59  percent 
between  I961  and  1970,  1975,  and  I98O,  respectively  (table 
2) .  Higher  income  projections  than  these  have  been  pre- 
pared, based  largely  on  outdated  official  and  para-official 
estimates  which  asstome  a  higher  rate  of  productivity  growth 
of  about  3'5  percent  annually.  The  above  growth  rates — 
which  also  are  based  on  neutral  assumptions  of  gross  in- 
vestment (continuing  at  l8.i+  percent  of  GDP) ,  trade,  and 
taxation--are  considered  more  probable,  especially  over 
the  more  immediate  future.  These  projections  imply  an  in- 
crease in  consumers'  expenditures  per  consumer  unit  of  2.07 
percent  from  1961  to  I97O,  I.65  percent  from  197O  to  1975, 
and  1.35  percent  from  I975  to  I98O. 


DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  MJ)   SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Food  consumption  (measured  at  retail  level)  grew  by 
7  percent  per  capita  from  1955-57  to  I965  but  has  tended 
to  stagnate  in  recent  years.   During  the  same  period,  total 
expenditures  (at  constant  prices)  rose  20  percent  and  real 

1/   Tables  are  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  report,  start- 
ing on  p.  25. 


food  prices  fell  6  percent.  Measured  at  farm- import  lev- 
el, the  increase  in  the  voliime  of  food  consumed  appears 
much  greater--especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 
The  increase  at  retail  level  is  broadly  consistent  in  ag- 
gregate, if  not  in  detail,  with  income  elasticities  for 
food  that  have  been  derived  from  budget  data.  2/ 

In  the  projections,  the  volume  of  food  consumed, 
measured  at  farm- import,  level,  rises  by  11,  I'J ,   and  2^4- 
percent  from  1959-63  to  1970,  1975,  and  198O  at  substan- 
tially higher  prices  (table  3) •  These  price  rises  are  ex- 
pected solely  because  of  higher  real  costs  of  distribution, 
since  real  prices  of  food  at  wholesale  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  lower. 

The  increase  in  consumption  through  1975  would  be 
reduced  to  16  percent  by  a  switch  to  tariff  support  and 
to  1^  percent  by  entry  into  the  EEC .  The  EEC  alternative 
appears  to  increase  retail  food  prices  by  a  further  10 
percent  and  wholesale  prices  by  I6  percent.  No  substan- 
tial volume  difference,  is  expected  between  measurements 
at  retail  and  wholesale. 

By  1975^  under  present  policies,  the  consumption  of 
meat-  and  milk  is  expected  to  rise  by  20  percent,  eggs  by 
2k   (at  lower  prices),  fish  by  I3  (at  higher  prices),  fats 
(except  butter)  by  8,  pulses  and  nuts  by  7^  potatoes  by 
6,  and  sugar  by  10  percent.  Vegetable  consumption  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  by  I5  percent  and  fruit  consumption  by  21 
percent,  both  at  substantially  higher  prices. 

For  meats,  the  main  feature  of  the  last  decade  was 
the  displacement  in  consumption  of  meat  from  grass-fed 
livestock  by  meat  produced  primarily  from  grain.  The  rise 
in  poultry  consum.ption--ascribed  to  a  high  income  elastic- 
ity, falling  prices,  and  more  retail  outlets--is  the  most 
striking  example.   Consumption  of  beef  and  lamb  decreased 
while  that  of  poultry  and  pork  increased.  Another  facet 
of  the  last  decade  which  bears  on  the  projections  is  the 
expansion  of  the  domestic  canning  and  processing  industry. 
The  next  decade  is  not  likely  to  be  this  favorable  for 
processed  meat.  The  demand  for  meat  will  be  checked 
slightly  by  the  rising  proportion  of  children  and  older 

2/  The  income  elasticity  of  a  commodity  is  the  per- 
centage change  in  quantity  consumed  that  is  associated 
with  a  1-percent  change  in  income. 


people  in  the  population^  but  growth  is  still  projected 
at  1^^  22,  and  30  percent  for  1970 ,  1975^  and  198O. 

A  modest  income  elasticity  (O.33)  was  assumed  for 
beef  and  veal.   This  is  expected  to  decline  as  consumption 
reaches  higher  levels .  An  adverse  trend  in  consumption  of 
beef,  as  such,  is  offset  by  increased  use  of  beef  in  pro- 
cessed meats.   Consumption  (at  constant  prices)  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  by  12,  I9,  and  26  percent  to  1970,  1975, 
and  1980. 

Mutton  and  lamb  consumption  declined  by  12  percent 
from  1955-57  "bo  1965*  A  natural  explanation  of  this  trend 
seems  to  be  the  sharp  rise  in  prices  relative  to  poultry 
price.  The  negative  trend  in  consumption  caused  by  the 
encroachment  of  poultry  is  assumed  to  be  less  than  O.5  per- 
cent annually  for  the  purpose  of  projection.  The  income 
effect  is  estimated  at  0.^5  (declining) . 

National  Food  Survey  data  show  a  fivefold  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  in  households  from  1955- 
57  to  1965*  3/  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  substantial 
further  increases.  Adjusting  for  expected  price  changes, 
increases  of  2.5  percent  per  ann\;mi  seem  fairly  conservative. 

In  the  base  period,  pork  consumption  was  still  below 
beef  consumption,  but  by  19^5  it  had  overtaken  beef.  Ba- 
con consumption  has  stagnated,  but  fresh  pork  consumption 
has  increased  substantially.   In  the  long  run,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  the  two  to  be  nearly  equal. 

Consumption  of  fish,  a  meat  substitute,  appears  to 
have  been  retarded  by  prices  which  have  risen  faster  than 
for  other  foods  or  for  goods  in  general.  Nevertheless,  an 
estimated  income  effect  of  0.37  (which  may  be  on  the  high 
side)  would  result  in  consumption  increases  of  1^,  22,  and 
30  percent,  respectively,  for  1970,  1975,  and  1980. 

The  rise  in  egg  consumption  has  been  meager,  consid- 
ering the  substantial  fall  in  prices.  The  income  elastic- 
ity for  household  use  seems  to  have  fallen  over  the  last 
decade.  The  base-period  income  effect  seems  to  have  been 
about  0.3.  Consiomption  is  projected  to  rise  slightly  with 
further  price  declines. 

3/  National  Food  Survey  Committee,  "Domestic  Food  Con- 
sumption and  Expenditure,"  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisher- 
ies, and  Food,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London, 
various  issues. 


Separate  estimates  prepared  for  domestic  and  imported 
milk  resulted  in  consumption  increases  of  l6,    2k ^   and  32 
percent  for  domestic  milk^  and  of  10,  l6,  and  23  percent 
for  imported  milk  to  1970,  1975^  and  I98O,  respectively. 
Liquid  milk  consumption  per  capita  vas  almost  static  from 
1955-57  to  1965 ;  "butter  consumption  rose  under  the  in- 
fluence of  falling  prices,  cheese  consumption  grev  steadily, 
and  consumption  of  other  milk  products  increased  substan- 
tially.  The  income  effect  for  liquid  milk  in  all  uses  is 
placed  at  0.29  in  the  base  period,  although  this  may  be 
high. 

The  income  elasticity  for  butter  declined  from  1955-57 
to  1965 ;  hut  per  capita  consumption  increased  due  to  the 
effect  of  falling  prices  and  a  negative  price  elasticity. 
The  income  effect  is  placed  at  0.37  in  the  base  period, 
falling  to  0.27  in  I98O. 

The  income  elasticity  for  cheese,  unlike  butter,  did 
not  decline,  despite  rising  consumption.  The  income  effect 
is  placed  at  O.38  in  the  base  period  and  is  not  expected  to 
fall  by  1980.  The  income  elasticity  for  other  milk  prod- 
ucts appears  to  be  relatively  high,  and  an  income  effect 
of  0.78  -was  estimated  for  the  base  period. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  all  fats  and  oils  by  house- 
holds -was  fairly  steady  during  1955-57  to  19^5  "but  has 
tended  to  decline  recently.  Margarine  consumption  has 
dropped- -sharply  in  recent  years — as  butter  consumption 
has  risen.   Lard  consumption  has  gained  at  the  expense  of 
compound  cooking  fats,  as  lard  prices  have  declined.  Any 
increases  in  total  fat  and  oil  consumption  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  commercial  and  industrial  use .  Nonfood  use  of 
tallov  appears  to  have  risen--displacing  vegetable  oils-- 
despite  a  decline  in  soap  production,  the  major  use.   Some 
further  increase  in  nonfood  use  is  likely.  Use  of  marine 
oils  has  also  increased.   Fractions  of  the  fat  supply  coming 
from  various  sources  appear  generally  sensitive  to  price 
changes  and  are  possibly  becoming  more  so.  Regardless  of 
the  supposed  income  effect,  the  undercurrent  of  consumer 
dislike  for  fat  vill  likely  prevent  any  rise  in  consumption 
per  consumer  unit.   Industrial  use  of  vegetable  oils  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  sharply,  giving  vay  to  animal  and  marine 
fats.  A  slight  increase  in  total  fat  consumption  is  pro- 
\  jected  through  I98O. 

Sugar  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  long  been 
high.   The  period  1955-57  to  19^5  provides  some  evidence  of 
consumption  reaching  a  peak;  perhaps  it  is  embarking  on  a 
downturn.  About  half  the  sugar  is  consumed  directly.  A 


slightly  negative  and  probably  declining  income  effect 
(-O.O5)  for  this  portion  of  consumption  and  some  other 
minor  segments  is  more  than  offset  by  positive  income  ef- 
fects for  some  important  products  containing  sugar  (such 
as  bakery  products_,  preserved  fruits^  and  soft  drinks)^ 
giving  an  overall  income  effect  of  O.O85.   Sugar  subsitutes 
present  some  real  threat  to  sugar.   The  threat  appears 
greatest  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  where  the  sugar 
volume  is  replaced  largely  by  water,  not  in  solid  products^ 
where  solid  replacements  may  be  equally  costly.  Glucose 
is  a  better  established  substitute  than  artificial  sweet- 
eners.  Consumption  of  glucose  is  rising  steadily  and, 
surprisingly,  19^5  consumption  exceeded  the  projected  1970 
figure.   The  income  effect  for  glucose  is  placed  at  0.27, 
with  1965  data  indicating  an  upward  trend.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  a  glucose  price  response  relative  to 
sugar  prices;  glucose  seems  to  be  used  because  of  its  suit- 
ability for  specific  uses.   Despite  the  threat  posed  by 
substitutes,  a  small  rise  in  sugar  consumption  is  projected 
based  on  an  expected  drop  in  wholesale  sugar  prices.  Total 
utilization  of  raw  sugar  exceeds  U.K.  consumption  for  food; 
the  excess  is  mainly  re-exports  of  sugar  after  refining  and 
exports  of  products  containing  sugar. 

Per  capita  wheat  flour  consiunption  by  households  fell 
about  17  percent  from  1955-57  to  1965-  Bread  consumption 
fell  rapidly,  as  prices  appear  to  have  increased  much 
faster  than  other  food  prices.  Nondomestic  uses  of  flour 
appear  to  have  expanded.   The  income  effect  for  flour  is 
estimated  at  -0.20,  with  a  slight  downward  trend  expected. 
Increased  marketing  costs  are  also  expected  to  exert  down- 
ward pressure  on  flour  consum.ption.  Use  of  corn  for  food 
and  industry  rose  to  I.O32  million  tons  in  1965.  V  -^^^ 
the  purpose  of  the  projections,  this  is  considered  a  tem- 
porarily high  level  caused  mainly  by  the  large  production 
of  alcoholic  spirits.   Some  other  uses  have  also  been  pro- 
jected below  trend.  Per  capita  food  and  industrial  uses 
of  barley,  excluding  exports  of  barley  and  products, 
changed  very  little  during  1955-57  to  19^5^  despite  a  rise 
in  production  of  beer  and  spirits--its  major  uses.   The 
chief  reason  for  a  small  decline  in  barley  use  is  probably 
displacement  by  corn  and  other  grains.   However,  future 
utilization  is  expected  to  increase  as  production  of  beer 
and  spirits  continues  to  increase. 


kj   Long  tons  are  used  in  this  report  except  in  the 
section  on  textile  fibers  and  hides  and  skins.   1  long  ton 
2,21^-0  lbs. 


During  1955-57  to  I965,  nev  forms  of  processing  af- 
fected vegetalDle  consiomption  but  had  relatively  little  im- 
pact on  fruit  consumption.   Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  rose 
considerably  more  slowly  than  food  prices  in  general. 
Prices  of  processed  fruits  and  Vegetables  were  relatively 
stable^  although  there  were  considerable  declines  in  the 
prices  of  certain  products.  Even  for  products  whose  real 
prices  declined  substantially^  consumption  rose  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Household  consumption  of  dried 
fruit  fell  drastically  over  the  last  decade.  For  the  pro- 
jections _,  no  income  effect  is  assumed  for  dried  fruit. 

A  technical  development  which  has  had  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  fruit  consimiption  in  the  last  few  years  is  declining 
use  of  citrus  in  soft  drinks .  This  development  and  the 
drastic  change  in  the  price  of  orange  juice  sold  in  wel- 
fare clinics  were  almost  certainly  responsible  for  the  drop 
in  the  consumption  of  "natural  strength"  fruit  juices.  The 
overall  income  effect  for  citrus  juices  is  placed  at  0.8. 
It  is  estimated  at  O.7  for  household  consumption^  which  al- 
lows for  a  negative  trend  to  be  offset  by  an  expected  rise 
in  consumption  of  concentrated  soft  drinks .  Consumption 
of  oranges  has  expanded  only  slowly.   The  income  effects 
for  fresh  citrus^  as  a  whole ^  and  for  canned  citrus  are 
placed  at  O.63  and  1.0;,  respectively. 

Consumption  of  apples  and  pears  has  expanded  slightly 
in  recent  years  (although  per  capita  consumption  of  pears 
dropped  sharply  in  I965) ,   and  the  income  effects  are  placed 
at  0.7^  and  1.0,  respectively.   Stone  fruit  consumption  has 
dropped  recently,  while  consumption  of  soft  fruit,  bananas, 
and  other  fresh  fruit  has  expanded.   Their  respective  in- 
come effects  are  estimated  at  O.7O,  1.0  (declining),  O.5 
(declining),  and  1.0.   Consumption  of  preserved  fruits  is 
expected  to  continue  increasing,  with  income  effects  es- 
timated at  0.6  for  canned  peaches,  pears,  and  pineapple 
and  at  1.0  for  other  canned  fruit.   Consumption  of  fruit 
juices  (excluding  orange)  has  increased  sharply,  and  an  in- 
come effect  of  1.3  is  assigned  to  this  item.   Thus,  total 
fruit  consumption  (fresh  equivalent)  is  projected  to  in- 
crease substantially. 

Among  the  vegetables,  potato  consumption  was  remark- 
ably steady  during  1955-57  to  19^5^  as  consumption  of  French 
fries,  potato  chips,  and  other  potato  products  offset  a  de- 
cline in  direct  consumption.  A  decline  in  real  prices  has 
also  been  beneficial.   Income  effects  for  old  and  new  po- 
tatoes, placed  at  -0.1  and  0.35^  respectively,  allow  for 
expanded  total  future  consumption.   The  decline  in  tomato 
consimiption  is  only  partly  explained  by  rising  prices.  An 
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average  income  effect  of  OA  for  fresh  and  canned  tomatoes 
and  puree  is  assigned  for  projection  purposes.   Consumption 
of  greens  has  not  risen  at  all;  they  are  probably  being 
displaced  by  quick- frozen  vegetables.  Nevertheless _,  an  in- 
come effect  of  0.25  (declining)  is  estimated.   Declines  in 
consumption  of  roots  and  onions,  and  salad  greens  are  most 
readily  explained  by  price  rises.   Income  effects  of  O.3 
and  1.0  are  used  in  the  projections.   Legume  consumption 
has  been  stable  in  recent  years,  as  the  decline  in  canned 
legumes  has  tended  to  be  offset  by  a  rise  in  quick-frozen 
consumption.  The  latter  tendency  is  expected  to  continue, 
as  an  estimated  average  income  effect  of  0.93  helps  to  car- 
ry consumption  to  substantially  higher  levels . 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  check  in  the  downward 
trend  of  pulse  consumption.  An  estimated  income  effect  of 
-O.15  offsets  the  increase  due  to  population  growth  in  the 
projections,  and  consumption  is  projected  to  be  about  con- 
stant. 

The  remarkable  growish  in  consumption  of  nuts  and  oil- 
seeds through  1965  w-as  influenced  significantly  by  increased 
use  of  soya  flour  in  various  products.  An  income  effect  of 
0.5  is  estimated  for  these  items,  resulting  in  a  further 
substantial  projected  consumption  increase. 

Total  vegetable  consumption,  estimated  to  have  in- 
creased by  6  percent  in  the  base  period,  is  assigned  an  in- 
come effect  of  0.6,  with  an  expected  tendency  to  decline. 
This  income  effect  will  allow  for  substantial  growth  in 
demand.  However,  canned  vegetable  consumption  (income  ef- 
fect, 0.10)  is  expected  to  increase  slowly  as  consumption 
of  quick-frozen  and  freeze-dried  products  expands  greatly. 

Alternative  policy  assumptions  affect  some  of  the 
forecasts  of  food  demand,  particularly  for  dairy  products 
in  the  event  of  EEC  membership  (table  3) .  Meat,  egg,  and 
sugar  consumption  would  also  be  reduced  with  EEC  entry,  but 
compensating  increases  would  occur  for  fats,  fish,  cereals, 
pulses,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.   Some  shifting  might  also 
occur  in  consumption  of  specific  commodities  within  these 
groups.   For  example,  higher  butter  prices  within  the  EEC 
would  encourage  substitution  of  other  fats.   However,  lard 
would  be  subject  to  higher  and  more  unpredictable  levies 
than  vegetable  oils,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  lard  consump- 
tion could  gain  relative  to  compound  fats,  or  that  its  use 
in  margarine  or  compound  fats  would  be  as  high. 

Despite  some  projected  improvements  in  the  efficiency 
of  converting  livestock  feed  to  livestock  products,  demand 


for  feed  concentrates  is  projected  to  increase  somewhat 
(table  k)  .      In  the  "base  period,  15  A  million  tons  of  con- 
centrates vere  cons-umed_,  including  about  I3  million  tons 
of  grain  and  other  low-protein  feeds .  Under  present  pol- 
icies, concentrate  consumption  by  .livestock  is  projected 
to  rise  to  I9.I;  20.2,  and  21.3  million  tons  by  197O,  1975, 
and  1980.  Projected  cons-umption  for  1975  is  I9.6  million 
tons  under  tariff  support  policies  and  18.7  million  tons 
under  EEC  entry.  For  grain  alone,  requirements  are  pro- 
jected to  reach  1^.0,  1^-9^  and  I5.8  million  tons  under 
current  policies  by  1970^  1975^  and  I98O;  under  tariff  sup- 
port policies,  grain  requirements  in  1975  would  reach  1^.2 
million  tons  and  under  EEC  entry  only  13-3  million  tons. 
These  projections  are  derived  from  the  analysis  of  live- 
stock production  and  of  grass  and  forage  output  referred 
to  in  following  sections .  The  increased  requirement  is 
about  equally  proportioned  between  cattle,  poultry,  and 
hogs,  with  only  minor  increases  for  sheep  and  horses. 
Under  tariff  support  policies,  the  most  notable  change  is 
a  smaller  increase  in  the  concentrate  requirement  for  hogs . 
Under  EEC  entry,  the  increase  in  the  requirement  for  hogs 
is  smaller,  and  there  is  a  noticeably  smaller  increase  in 
the  requirement'  for  cattle .  Overall  feed  requirements  are 
less  under  both  alternatives  than  under  present  policies. 

Among  the  grains,  corn  is  expected  to  gain  relative 
to  sorghum  and  other  grains  as  corn  is  not  as  easily  re- 
placed by  barley  in  poultry  feed.  Consumption  of  high- 
protein  concentrates  is  also  projected  to  increase  sub- 
stantially.  Consumption  of  animal  protein  concentrates-- 
already  high  relative  to  U.S.  consumption — is  expected  to 
increase  more  rapidly  on  a  percentage  basis,  although  oil- 
seed cake  and  meal  are  projected  to  gain  more  on  a  quanti- 
tive  basis.  Price  rises  have  retarded  growth  in  oilseed 
cake  and  meal  consumption,  especially  in  recent  years. 
Consumption  of  high-protein  concentrates  is  not  expected 
to  grow  as  fast  relative  to  grain  consumption  as  in  recent 
years .   Either  a  tariff  support  policy  or  EEC  entry  would 
increase  total  consumption  of  high-protein  concentrates 
(especially  oilseed  cake  and  meal)  since  their  relative 
price  changes  will  not  be  unfavorable.   Consumption  of 
protein  of  animal  origin  would  be  slightly  lower  than  pro- 
jected under  present  policies. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  rose  steadily  until  I96O,  but 
has  since  declined.   The  substantial  income  effect  (ap- 
proximately 0.6)  appears  to  have  been  offset  largely  by 
price  increases  and  adverse  publicity  in  the  tobacco-health 
issue.   The  projections--based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
income  effect  will  continue  to  be  offset- -are  272  million 
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pounds  in  1970;  280  million  in  1975 ^  and  29O  million  in 
1980,  compared  with  257  million  in  1959-63. 


CROP  PRODUCTION 

During  the  last  decade,  agricultural  productivity  in- 
creased at  an  unusually  rapid  rate--as  measured  in  both 
yield  increases  and  increased  labor  productivity.  From 
1955-57  "to  196^-66;  net  output  per  man  rose  69  percent,  and 
output  of  crops  and  grass  per  acre  rose  by  37  percent.  5./ 

The  projections  suggest  some  check  in  the  overall  rate 
of  increase  in  net  output  and  even  in  the  rate  of  outflow 
of  labor  from  agriculture,  which  was  so  rapid  in  the  early 
1960's.  Nevertheless,  the  productivity  of  labor  should 
double  by  1975- 

The  average  yield  of  grain  increased  by  6.7  cwt .  per 
acre  from  1955-57  "to  196^-66- -nearly  30  percent  in  9 
years.  6/  This  is  mainly  due  to  increases  in  yields  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  that  order,  but  is  partly  due 
to  shifts  of  area,  especially  from  wheat  to  barley.  The 
yield  increases  have  permitted  farmers  to  maintain  real  in- 
come per  acre  despite  lower  grain  prices.  For  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  yield  increases  of  6.6,  5-2,  and  k-.O   cwt., 
respectively,  were  recorded  during  1955-57  "to  196^-66.   Im- 
plicit in  the  projections  is  the  belief  that  such  a  high 
rate  of  increase  will  not  be  sustained.  From  1959-63  to 
1970^  projected  yield  increases  (in  cwt.  per  acre)  are 
wheat,  k.k;   barley,  3-6;  and  oats,  1.8. 

Absolute  differences  in  profit  per  acre  have  largely 
caused  the  virtual  disappearance  of  oats  and  mixed  grain 
from  production.  Other  reasons  are  reduced  use  of  straw 
for  feed,  the  difficulty  of  harvesting  oats  by  combine, 
and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  weeds  in  mixed  grains 
containing  pulses.  Wheat  acreage  was  relatively  static 
over  the  last  decade,  as  adverse  price  movements  and  other 
factors  helped  offset  yield  increases.   Over  the  base  per- 
iod, profits  per  acre  were  greater  for  barley  than  for 
wheat  because  of  wheat's  higher  production  costs.  Grain 
yields  are  projected  to  gain  I.5  percent  annually  up  to 
1970  and  1  percent  from  then  until  I98O.  The  area  pro- 

5/  In  this  section,  data  are  for  crop  years  (e.g., 
1955-57  to  196^-66  =  1955/56-1957/58  to  196V65-I966/67)  . 
6/  British  cwt.  =  112  pounds. 
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jections  for  1970  (table  5)  stand  only  at  the  1^66  level, 
with  some  further  shift  from  oats  and  even  "barley  to  wheat . 
The  reason  for  a  relatively  constant  projected  grain  area 
is  the  "belief  that  improvements  in  grassland  productivity 
will  encourage  livestock  production  and  offset  tendencies 
which  would  make  grain  production 'more  profitable  relative 
to  production  of  grass.  The  resulting  total  output  pro- 
jection for  1970  (table  6)  is  substantially  below  that  sug- 
gested in  the  National  Plan  (which  is  consistent  with  a 
figure  of  I6  million  tons""^  net  of  seed)  .  The  National  Plan 
total  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  technical  possibility. 

Yields  of  potatoes  and  sugarbeets  also  increased  sub- 
stantially during  1955-57  to  196^-66.  Acreage  restrictions 
on  these  crops  may  have  encouraged  higher  yields  to  some 
extent.  The  fertilization  rate  for  sugarbeets,  which  was 
regarded  as  near  optimum  in  1957;  has  nevertheless  increased 
The  rise  in  sugarbeet  yields,  however,  is  largely  due  to 
earlier  planting.   Early  potato  yields  were  relatively 
steady,  while  yields  of  late  potatoes  increased  by  about  2 
percent  annually  over  the  decade.  Prices  have  increased 
moderately  for  sugarbeets  but  have  declined  sharply  for 
potatoes . 

The  sugarbeet  area  is  projected  to  remain  constant, 
while  the  area  of  potatoes  declines  slightly.  Higher  labor 
costs  are  expected  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  declining 
potato  area.   For  sugarbeets,  refining  capacity  and  admin- 
istrative actions  are  the  limiting  factors.  Per  acre  pro- 
duction costs  of  sugarbeets  appear  to  have  been  rising 
faster  than  for  potatoes.   Significant  increases  are  pro- 
jected for  refined  sugar  (I.7  percent  annually)  and  late 
potato  yields  (l  percent),  while  early  potato  yields  in- 
crease only  slightly.  Net  production  of  sugar  and  sugar 
byproducts  and  of  late  potatoes  under  present  policies  is 
projected  to  expand  significantly,  while  that  for  early 
potatoes  declines.  For  1975^  neither  a  change  to  tariff 
support  policies  nor  EEC  entry  would  create  a  change  in 
sugar  output.   However,  total  potato  production  would  be 
about  1  percent  larger  under  tariff  support  policies  and 
about  2  percent  lower  under  EEC  entry. 

Among  relatively  minor  crops,  yields  of  pulses  for 
food  (and  probably  for  feed)  and  root  crops  (to  the  extent 
recorded)  have  risen,  while  hops  yields  have  been  main- 
tained despite  the  introduction  of  mechanical  harvesting. 
Cereal  farmers  are  showing  renewed  interest  in  pulses  as 
a  "break"  crop,  but  root  crops  for  forage  are  tending  to 
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disappear — largely  because  of  their  high  labor  costs.  7/ 
A  yield  increase  of  I.5  percent  a  year  (comparable  to  the 
yield  increase  on  grazing  land)  is  projected  for  root  crops ^ 
while  the  yield  increase  for  pulses  declines  from  1.^  per- 
cent between  the  base  period  and  1970  to  1.1  percent  be- 
tween 1975  ^^^   1980.  The  yield  of  hops  is  assumed  to  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  area  in  pulse  crops  is  projected  to  increase  sub- 
stantially; all  the  increase 'is  in  pulses  for  feed.  Pro- 
jected area  of  root  crops  continues  to  decline  sharply, 
although  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The  hops  area  is  projected 
to  grow  in  line  with  beer  consumption — at  a  moderate  rate 
of  increase.  Acreage  through  1975  would  not  be  affected 
significantly  under  either  of  the  alternatives  to  present 
policies . 

The  total  area  of  crops  and  fallow  land  has  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years,  while  the  area  of  rough  grazing 
land  has  probably  fallen  with  increased  forestation.  Tem- 
porary grassland  increased  for  the  last  decade  as  a  whole, 
but  is  now  clearly  being  diverted  to  grain  production.  The 
area  of  permanent  grassland  has  steadily  fallen. 

The  total  area  in  crops  and  fallow  land  is  projected 
to  increase  through  I98O,  but  the  1970  acreage  (l2  million) 
is  only  slightly  exceeded  in  1975  and  I98O.  The  1975  acre- 
age would  be  188,000  acres  less  under  tariff  support  pol- 
icies than  under  present  policies,  but  601,000  acres  more 
in  the  event  of  EEC  entry.  The  total  grazing  area  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  gradually  from  about  ^9  million  acres  in 
the  base  period  to  almost  k'J  .2   million  in  I98O.  The  de- 
cline is  mostly  in  permanent  grassland  and  rough  grassland, 
as  the  temporary  grassland  area  is  stabilized  after  1970. 
Rough  grassland  is  expected  to  be  lost  mainly  to  forestry, 
while  some  is  expected  to  be  converted  to  permanent  pasture . 
The  demands  from  urbanization  and  forestation  will  reduce 
the  area  of  permanent  grassland. 

Projections  of  the  livestock  feed  supply  from  pasture 
and  forage  crops  were  made  on  the  basis  of  "grazing  units," 
in  which  temporary  and  permanent  grass,  rough  grazing,  root 
crops  for  forage,  oat  straw,  and  sugarbeet  tops  were  weighted 
in  terms  of  their  feed-producing  capability.  These  data 
were  compared  with  demand  projections  based  on  livestock 
numbers^  by  type.  Data  on  concentrates  were  also  considered 


7/  A  break  crop  is  one  used  in  a  rotation  pattern 
because  it  benefits  successive  crops  in  the  rotation. 
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in  the  analysis  to  provide  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  sub- 
stitution possibilities  between  grass  and  concentrates. 

The  data  indicate  a  sharp  gain  in  the  efficiency  of 
grazing  land  between  1955-57  and  196^-66.   The  index  of 
efficiency  (1959-63  =  lOO)  thus  appears  to  have  increased 
from  83  to  102.   During  that  period  _,  demand  for  grazing 
appears  to  have  increased  from  I5.6  to  I7.6  million  tons 
of  starch  equivalent,  vitli  sheep  accounting  for  about  1.2 
million  tons.  Ho-wever,  adjusting  for  an  increase  of  about 
0.8  million  tons  in  the  use  of  cattle  feed  at  standardized 
requirements,  the  increase  in  the  index  of  grazing  effi- 
ciency increased  from  Qk   percent  to  99  percent--2  percent 
annually.   The  increased  use  of  fertilizer  is  probably 
sufficient  to  explain  the  gain  in  efficiency.   In  making 
the  prpjections,  a  1.5-percent  increase  in  efficiency  is 
first  assumed,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  decade 
being  considered  abnormal  because  of  the  heavy  demand  on 
the  available  space.   The  projections  under  tariff  support 
or  EEC  entry  are  based  on  a  higher  rise  in  productivity 
achieved  through  more  intensive  techniques--which  vould 
likely  be  forced  by  higher  concentrate  prices.   When  the 
productivity  increase  demanded  is  greater  than  I.5  percent, 
both  grassland  productivity  and  concentrate  use  are  adjusted 
upward.   Low  feed  prices  work  in  two  ways:  They  encourage 
heavier  stocking  but  they  discourage  grazing  relative  to 
feeding  concentrates.   The  amount  of  grazing  required  (in 
million  tons  of  starch  equivalent)  is  projected  to  rise  by 
10,  13,  and  16  percent  under  present  policies  by  1970,  1975; 
and  1980.   The  comparable  projections  for  1975  under  tariff 
support  and  EEC  entry  are  I3  and  8  percent,  respectively, 
above  base-period  requirements.   When  the  final  adjustments 
are  made,  yield  increases  of  I8,  25,  and  32  percent  are  im- 
plied for  the  respective  target  years  under  present  pol- 
icies, and  about  26  percent  for  1975  under  both  alternative 
policies. 

The  area  of  vegetable  crops  (excluding  pulses  for 
food)  did  not  change  during  1955-57  to  196^-66,  although 
vegetable  prices  ro'se  relative  to  prices  of  other  crops 
(but  fell  absolutelly  in  real  terms)  .   The  area  of  orchard 
fruit  continued  failing  rapidly,  despite  relatively  stable 
real  prices;  however,  the  area  of  soft  fruit  remained  about 
the  same,  as  real  prices  were  almost  unchanged  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

A  constant  vegetable  crop  area  (except  for  a  slight 
increase  in  the  area  under  glass)  plus  a  slight  increase 
in  yields  produce  a  small  gain  in  output  through  I98O.   A 
decreasing  bearing  acreage  of  orchard  fruit  is  more  than 
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offset  "by  rising  yields  to  produce  a  modestly  increasing 
output.   The  soft  fruit  area  is  projected  to  remain  con- 
stant _,  but  yield  increases  of  2  percent  annually  result  in 
a  substantial  rise  in  output . 

The  volume  and  value  of  all  horticultural  production 
is  estimated  to  increase  from  £163  million  to  £189  million 
between  the  base  period  and  1975*  8/  EEC  entry  would  re- 
duce 1975  output  to  £183  million  (and  even  that  figure  may 
be  too  optimistic) . 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 


The  number  of  cows  increased  somewhat  during  1955-5^ 
to  196^-65^  with  practically  all  the  increase  occurring  in 
cows  raised  chiefly  for  beef.  3J     Real  returns  (including 
subsidies)  from  beef  cattle  were  almost  maintained  during 
this  period^  while  the  beef  ration  dropped  slightly  in 
price.  Milk  yields  of  dairy  cattle  increased  at  a  rate  of 
about  9  gallons  per  cow  annually.  Price  changes  of  milk 
and  concentrated  feed  were  almost  parallel;  at  the  end  of 
the  period^  both  were  about  equal  to  their  money  value  in 
195^-56.  Real  milk  prices  dropped  dramatically^  however. 
Although  the  number  of  milk  producers  dropped  sharply^ 
that  drop  was  offset  by  a  rise  in  average  herd  size. 

The  cattle  sector  has  made  many  adjustments  to  in- 
crease beef  production--especially  of  young  beef.  The 
most  obvious  adjustment  has  been  increasing  the  proportion 
of  calves  reared  for  beef.   Depending  on  the  method  used, 
the  estimated  increase  varies  from  11  to  18  percent  for 
1955-56  to  196^-66.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  in- 
crease was  higher  beef  prices,  but  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
Friesian  cows  and  increased  cross  breeding  of  dairy  cows 
with  beef  breeds  also  facilitated  it.  A  steady  decline  in 
the  slaughter  age  of  cattle  has  further  helped  to  increase 
beef  production. 

Cow  numbers  are  projected  to  increase  by  0.75  percent 
annually  through  I98O,  except  during  196I-7O,  when  milk 
cow  numbers  increase  at  only  O.5O  percent  annually  (table 


8/  Horticultural  production,  as  used  here,  excludes 
pulses,  new  potatoes,  cider  apples,  perry  pears,  and  hor- 
ticultural output  from  holdings  of  less  than  1  acre;  in- 
cludes channel  islands  production. 

9/  In  this  section,  data  are  for  marketing  years  (e.g, 
1955-56  to  196^^-65  =  1955/56-1956/57  to  I96V65-I965/66. 
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7) .  Both  calvings  and  calves  reared  are  projected  to  in- 
crease by  0.1  percent  annually,  and  the  calf  slaughter  rate 
is  expected  to  remain  I9  percent  throughout  the  projection 
period.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  beef  and  veal  output 
from  81+8,000  tons  in  I959-63  to  963,000,  993,000,  and 
1,052,000  tons  in  I97O,  1975^  and  198O  (table  6).  Under 
tariff  support  policies  and  EEC  entry,  1975  output  would 
be  changed  to  1,017,000  and  967,000  tons,  respectively. 

Milk  sales  are  projected  to  rise  3I  percent  by  1975 
(to  3^033  million  gallons);  a  rise  of  19  percent  is  seen 
by  1970  and  k-k   percent  by  I98O.  lO/  These  sales  increases 
are  influenced  by  a  diversion  of  resources  from  grain  and 
by  lover  feed  prices.   With  tariff  support  policies  (causing 
higher  feed  costs) ,  some  resources  would  be  diverted  to 
beef  production,  and  milk  output  would  be  only  5  percent 
higher  than  in  1959-63-  Upon  EEC  entry,  resources  would  be 
diverted  from  beef  and  milk  to  grain  production.  Milk  pro- 
duction in  1975  would  thus  be  only  2  percent  above  the  base 
period  lei^el. 

The  number  of  ewes  for  breeding  rose  25  percent  from 
1955-57  "to  196^-66,  despite  almost  constant  money  prices. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  rate  of  increase  tapered 
off  during  the  decade.   The  estimated  long  term  upward 
trend  of  0.75  percent  has  been  reduced  to  O.5  percent  for 
the  period  through  1970-   The  lamb^'r.g  rate  appears  to  nave 
increased  over  the  decade- -apparently  6  percent  or  more, 
depending  on  the  method  of  estimation.   The  data  suggest 
that  the  rate  h^d  stagnated  near  the  end  of  the  decade. 
However,  due  go  possible  bleeding  improvements,  an  3,nnual 
increase  of  O.5  percent  is  assumed  as  a  basis  for  projec- 
tion.  Slaughter  weights  have  been  almost  constant,  so 
these  weights  are  fixed  at  current  levels. 

Production  of  mutton  and  lamb  is  projected  to  increase 
by  20  percent  by  1975  under  present  policies  or  only  16  or 
10  percent  under  tariff  support  or  EEC  entry,  respectively. 
The  1970  and  I98O  projections  under  present  policies  exceed 
output  in  1959-63  by  12  and  28  percent,  respectively. 

The  data  suggest  that  fleece  weights  have  declined 
recently,  while  yields  of  skin  wool  have  remained  constant. 
For  the  projections,  wool  yields  are  assumed  constant.   The 
number  of  sheep  over  1  year  of  age  increased  by  20  percent 

10/  lmpe"rial  gallons  (l  imp.  gal.  =  1.201  U.S.  gals.). 
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from  1955-57  "to  196^-66.   Wool  production  is  projected  to 
increase  by  7,  12,  and  I7  percent  from  1959-63  to  1970, 
1975,  and  1980.   Entry  into  the  EEC  would  result  in  pro- 
duction of  only  2  percent  more  wool  in  1975  than  in  the 
base  period. 

The  number  of  sows  for  breeding  (on  agricultural 
holdings)  rose  by  29  percent  between  1955-57  and  1964-65, 
but  more  recent  data  show  a  sharp  decline.   The  increase 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  during  1955-57  to  196^-65, 
farmers '  prices  for  hogs  dropped  substantially  in  money 
terms  and  in  relation  to  compound  feed  prices,  and  slightly 
in  relation  to  barley  meal  prices.  For  projection  purposes, 
an  annual  increase  of  3  percent  in  sows  for  breeding  is  as- 
sumed, reflecting  improvements  in  feed  conversion  and  the 
tendency  toward  more  economic  production  units.  A  rise  in 
slaughterings  of  about  one  pig  per  sow  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred during  the  decade,  although  this  is  difficult  to 
confirm  by  some  of  the  data.  A  rise  of  only  0.2  percent 
annually  is  assigned  for  the  projection.   Feed  conversion 
seems  to  have  improved  by  about  1  percent  annually,  as  av- 
erage output  during  1955-57  ^as  35  percent,  and  feed  in- 
puts were  2k   percent  larger  than  during  196^-65 •   Feeding 
efficiency  is  assumed  to  rise  by  O.5  percent  annually  during 
the  projection  period. 

Under  present  policies,  pork  production  is  projected 
to  exceed  1959-63  production  by  20,  31j>  and  kk   percent  by 
1970,  1975^  and  1980.   The  hog-feed  price  ratio  is  expected 
to  be  relatively  stable,  with  prices  of  both  declining.  A 
change  to  tariff. support  policies  would  result  in  pork  pro- 
duction being  only  22  percent  above  I959-63  by  1975:?  and 
EEC  entry  would  result  in  only  a  20-percent  increase. 

Egg  yields  increased  by  about  2  percent  annually  during 
1955-57  to  196^-65-   The  average  annual  output  of  eggs  for 
huunan  consumption  increased  by  about  30  percent  over  the 
period.   During  this  expansion,  money  prices  fell  substan- 
tially, and  recently  a  decline  in  zne   egg-feed  price  ratio 
was  followed  by  reduced  numbers  of  laying  birds .  But  the 
long-term  upward  trend  in  numbers  of  laying  birds  of  2  per- 
cent annually  is  expected  to  ccntlnue  throughout  the  pro- 
jection period.   The  less  flexible  the  egg  supply,  the 
larger  will  be  their  price  reduction.  Perhaps  the  estimated 
elasticity  of  supply  (2.0)  is  too  high  for  projection  pur- 
poses.  The  improvement  in  egg  yields  is  estimated  at  k 
eggs  annually  (as  in  recent  years)  up  to  1970^  and  3  eggs 
afterward.   The  reduction  in  feed  required  per  egg  is  ex- 
pected to  be  half  the  rise  in  yields .   The  resulting  yield 
projections  for  1970 j>  1975:*  and  I98O  under  present  policies 
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are  20^  30^  and  39  percent  a'bove  I959-63.   Smaller  increases 
are  projected  for  I975  under  alternate  policies:  27  percent 
under  tariff  support  policies  and  25  percent  under  EEC  entry 
"because  of  increased  competition  from  imports  from  EEC  .coun- 
tries.  There  would  seem_,  however^  to  be  no  obvious  disad- 
vantage in  prospect  for  large- scale  U.K.  producers  compared 
with  producers  in  EEC  countries. 

Total  output  of  the  poultry  sector  increased  by  57 
percent  between  1955-57  socid   196^-65.  Meanwhile,  poultry 
feed  consumption  increased  by  about  k-0   percent,  implying 
an  improvement  of  well  over  1  percent  annually  in  feed  con- 
version. Since  eggs  and  poultry  meat  are  joint  products, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  improvement  in  feed  conver- 
sion for  either.   However,  it  may  have  been  nearer  to  2  per- 
cent annually  for  meat  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  improvement 
is  projected  at  1  percent  annually  from  the  base  period. 

Poultry  meat  production  increased  by  11  percent  annual- 
ly as  feed  prices  fell  k-   percent  annually  from  1955-57  to 
196^-65.  Production  of  meat  is  assumed  to  be  more  price 
sensitive  than  that  of  eggs,  and  a  10-percent  drop  in  the 
poultry  meat-feed  price  ratio  is  projected  by  1975-  This 
implies  a  weaker  drop  in  real  prices  relative  to  recent 
trends.  Under  current  policies,  production  is  projected  to 
exceed  that  of  the  base  period  by  48,  7I;  and.  92  percent  in 
1970,  1975,  and  1980.  Tariff  support  policies  or  EEC  entry 
would  result  in  a  slightly  larger  increase  in  output  by 
1975 — 72  percent  or  78  percent--as  the  resulting  higber 
feed  prices  would  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  abolition  of 
subsidies  on  the  output  of  other  meats .  The  projection 
under  EEC  entry  is  dependent  upon  the  assumption  that  EEC 
feed  prices  would  be  reduced  after  U.K.  entry  and  upon  an 
improvement  in  the  net  trade  position  for  poultry. 


FAEM  OUTPUT  AND  INCOMES 

Gross  sales  (at  real  prices)  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  which  projections  were  made  are  projected  to  in- 
crease by  l4,  19,  and  2k   percent,  respectively,  for  1970, 
1975,  and  1980  under  current  policies  (table  8).  The  tar- 
iff support  or  EEC  alternative  would  produce  20-  or  23 -per- 
cent growth  by  1975-   However,  net  income  per  farmer  in- 
creases more  substantially- -by  40,  6I,  and  Qk   percent  under 
present  policies,  or  by  50  or  68  percent  under  a  tariff 
support  policy  or  EEC  entry  by  1975 •   The  considerably 
smaller  income  under  tariff  support  may  indicate  that  the 
levels  of  support  assumed  were  too  low.  Because  of  a  less 
unfavorable  trend  in  costs  and  a  continuing  decline  in  the 
number  of  full-time  farmers,  income  per  person  increases 
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more  rapidly  than  in  other  sectors.   Trends  in  costs  vary, 
with  the  general  trend  paralleling  sales. 

The  rise  in  costs  of  feed  and  feeder  cattle  is  smaller 
than  the  rise  in  sales  under  present  policies,  although 
under  the  tvo  alternatives  the  cost  rise  would  be  larger. 
Fertilizer,  machinery,  and  "other"  input  costs  are  project- 
ed to  rise  somewhat  faster  than  sales  after  1970  under 
either  alternative.  The  projected  rise  in  fertilizer  cost 
reflects  a  sharp  increase  in  usage;  it  is  partially  offset 
by  a  decline  in  real  prices.   Fertilizer  usage  is  expected 
to  double  by  I98O.  Upon  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  the 
fertilizer  subsidy  is  expected  to  be  removed.  More  machin- 
ery would  likely  be  required  in  the  case  of  EEC  membership, 
since  arable  farming  would  increase;  but  slightly  lower  ma- 
chinery prices  would  offset  this  gain  in  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery required.   Increases  in  rent  and  interest  costs  are 
likely  to  be  largely  offset  by  a  reduction  in  total  wage 
payments  as  agriculture  becomes  more  highly  mechanized. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  farmers  is  placed  at  1 
percent  annually  up  to  1970  and  I.5  percent  afterward. 
Farmer  productivity  about  doubles  by  1975 •   EEC  entry  would 
be  expected  to  produce  a  more  rapid  decline  in  farmer  num- 
bers and  a  shift  from  vegetables,  hogs,  and  laying  hens  to 
crops  other  than  vegetables. 

The  projected  incomes  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Government  obligation  via  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1957  to 
maintain  a  certain  monetary  value  for  products  included  in 
the  annual  price  reviews  (adjusted  for  cost  changes) .  The 
cost  of  government  supports  is  largely  determined  by  the 
initial  assumptions  about  rates  of  subsidies.   Deficiency 
payments  and  livestock  production  subsidies  are  projected 
to  continue  near  the  base-period  level  of  £200  million  (ex- 
cluding payments  made  by  the  Sugar  Board  to  the  British 
Sugar  Corporation) .   Some  decline  in  other  production  grants 
is  expected.  The  main  increasing  component  up  to  1970  is 
support  costs  of  beef —  £60  million  by  I97O.  Afterward, 
costs  for  livestock  decline  while  costs  for  crops  are  steady 
Under  tariff  support  policies,  the  costs  of  livestock  pro- 
duction subsidies  and  payments  to  the  British  Sugar  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Wool  and  Potato  Marketing  Boards  in  1975 
would  be  £50  million,  deficiency  payments  having  been 
dropped.  Within  the  EEC,  £50  million  would  be  expected  to 
cover  grants  for  structural  improvement  and  certain  pro- 
duction grants  the  U.K.  would  retain.  These  supposed 
savings  under  the  two  alternatives  to  present  policies  are 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Higher  food  prices,  the  revenues 
from  tariffs  and  levies,  and  the  costs  of  imports  are  also 
important  factors  under  both  alternatives. 
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NET  IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  AM)  RELATED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Under  all  three  price -policy  alternatives,,  some  gro-wth 
in  U.K.  imports  of  food  and  related  agricultural  products  is 
projected.  This  growth  is  greatest  under  current  policies^ 
the  value  index  at  "base-period  (1959-63)  prices  rising  to 
102.8,  105.6,  and  IO8.5  by  I97O,  1975,  and  I98O  (table  9). 
Under  tariff  support  policies,  the  index  for  1975  rises  to 
10^.0;  under  the  EEC  alternative,  virtual  stagnation  occurs 
as  the  index  reaches  only  100.6.  However,  if  entry  into 
the  EEC  should  raise  the  rate  of  growth  in  national  income 
by  as  much  as  1  percent,  and  if  EEC  policies  should  be  mod- 
ified, growth  in  imports  could  be  back  on  trend  a  decade  or 
more  after  Common  Market  entry. 

The  weighted  average  of  real  c.i.f .  prices  for  1975  is 
projected  to  decline  by  I.3  percent  under  either  present 
policies  or  tariff  support  policies.  However,  EEC  entry 
would  raise  prices  by  I8.7  percent.  The  major  product 
groupings  accounting  for  this  difference  are  live  cattle 
and  meat,  dairy  products,  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  fats  and  oils.   For  example,  import  prices  of  wheat  and 
flour  are  projected  to  be  stable  under  present  policies  or 
tariff  support,  but  to  rise  50  percent  with  EEC  entry. 
Feedgrain  prices  are  projected  to  decline  by  7  percent 
under  the  first  two  alternatives,  but  to  rise  23  percent 
under  the  EEC  alternative.   These  higher  prices  of  feed- 
grains  are  reflected  in  higher  prices  of  livestock  product 
imports  via  the  EEC's  variable  levies.  These  higher  import 
prices  result  in  the  much  lower  level  of  imports  projected 
for  the  EEC  alternative. 

The  projected  increase  in  imports  is  mainly  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  sector,  and  in  lamb,  bacon  and  canned 
ham,  fish,  butter,  lard,  oilcake,  fishmeal,  coffee,  and 
wine.   Entry  into  the  EEC  removes  lard  and  butter  from 
this  list,  but  other  fats  take  their  place.   It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  any  rise  in  grain  imports  under  any  of  the 
alternatives.    Although  the  demand  for  corn  is  projected 
to  be  up  slightly  by  1970  i^  view  of  specific  uses  in 
poultry  feed  and  by  industry,  still  higher  supplies  of  do- 
mestic feedgrain  could  preclude  a  rise. 

A  projected  foreign  exchange  savings  of  £23  million 
under  the  tariff  support  system  may  seem  trivial,  especial- 
ly since  it  should,  in  theory,  reduce  foreign  exchange  costs 
more  directly  than  the  subsidy  system  it  displaces.  How- 
ever, the  tariff  support  system  does  not  provide  as  high  a 
level  of  support  as  is  currently  in  effect.   For  equivalent 
income  support,  the  tariffs  would  be  still  higher  and  the 
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foreign  exchange  savings  vould  be  enhanced.   The  extra 
revenue  from  a  change  to  the  tariff  support  system  is  es- 
timated at  £92  million  (including  ^1  percent  on  cereals^ 
ik   percent  each  on  lamb,  pork^  and  dairy  products^  and  8 
percent  on  canned  meat) .  This  vould  be  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  £22  million  of  total  tariff  revenue  received  an- 
nually during  the  base  period,  -when  there  vas  a  heavy  tar- 
iff incidence  only  upon  vegetables.  On  balance,  the  higher 
tariffs  would  pay  costs  to  the  Exchequer  for  production 
grants  and  livestock  subsidies,  and  produce  a  surplus  of 
about  £30  million. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  levy  and  tariff 
revenues  that  would  be  retained  by  the  U.K.  treasury  makes 
it  difficult  to  interpret  direct  government  costs  of  ag- 
ricultural support  with  membership  in  the  EEC.  Levy  rev- 
enue might  amount  to  £10  million  on  beef,  £27  million  on 
dairy  products,  £80  million  on  cereals,  and  £9  million  on 
lard  (plus  the  excise  duty  on  imported  oil  and  oilseeds 
for  domestic  crushing) .  Tariff  revenues  would  amount  to 
about  £12  million  on  canned  meat  and  fish,  £l4  million  on 
lamb,  and  £15  million  on  fruit.  The  above  breakdown  i& 
based  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the  beef  and  grain 
imported  would  be  from  outside  the  enlarged  EEC  and  that 
100,000  tons  of  butter  and  50^000  tons  of  cheese  would  also 
come  from  outside.  Total  levy  and  tariff  revenues  would 
then  be  about  £177  million  (including  £10  million  on  ex- 
isting tariffs),  with  about  £^0  million  regarded  as  tariff 
revenue.  Adjusting  for  price  changes  for  imported  goods 
and  the  revenue  from  EEC  subsidies  on  exports  of  domestic 
grain  (for  example,  £30  million,  from  1  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour) ,  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  joining 
the  EEC  is  estimated  at  £123  to  £173  million.  The  latter 
figure  is  the  more  likely  since  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  distinction  can  be  maintained  between  tariffs  and 
levies  and  that  the  £50  million  from  tariffs  could  thus  be 
retained  by  the  Exchequer  on  an  indefinite  basis .   The 
welfare  loss  from  the  new  structure  of  import  prices  and 
other  sources  is  estimated  at  £270  million,  of  which  £159 
m^illion  is  a  direct  foreign  exchange  cost.   The  assumption 
is  also  made  that  any  contribution  to  the  EEC's  Guidance 
and  Guarantee  Fund  beyond  the  £163  million  paid  from  levy 
and  tariff  revenue  is,  in  effect,  spent  inside  the  country 
and  does  not  produce  a  further  drain  on  the  Exchequer  or 
the  balance  of  payments.   Finally,  the  Exchequer  is  left 
with  a  reduced  balance  of  expenditure  of  £l6l  million  in 
1975  which  might  be  used  in  principle  to  offset  some  of 
the  loss  in  welfare  to  consumers- -which  may  approximate 
£600  million. 
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TEXTILE  FIBERS  AND  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

In  analyzing  past  trends  and  prospects  for  fibers  and 
hides  and  skins,  consumption  must  'be   defined  as  consumption 
by  British  residents  or  consumption  by  the  industry.   In- 
vestigation of  the  relationship  between  these  two  forms  is 
limited  by  a  lack  of  statistics. 

For  textile  fibers,  consumption  was  defined  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  cloth  within  the  British  industry  in  terms  of 
yarn  content  or  weight .   The  relationship  between  the  con- 
s-umption  of  leather  and  the  production  and  importation  of 
hides  and  skins  was  difficult  to  establish  because  of  im- 
satisfactory  data.  The  estimates  below  must  be  treated 
with  circumspection,  although  they  do  reveal  the  trends. 

Fibers 

Initially,  attempts  were  made  to  relate  fiber  consump- 
tion to  income  and  population  growth.  But  the  dominating 
factor  in  changes  in  consumption  has  been  technology  and 
the  substitution  of  other  materials .   Substitution  of  man- 
made  fibers  has  occurred  rapidly  since  World  War  II,  and 
in  1965  manmade  staple  fiber  comprised  20  percent  of  the 
intake  of  the  cotton  spinning  industry.  Also,  continuous 
filament  comprised  30  percent  of  the  cotton  weaving  indus- 
try's requirements.   Twenty  percent  of  the  requirements  of 
the  wool  spinning  industry  was  manmade  fiber. 

Substitution  of  knitted  for  woven  wool  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  consumer  choice,  and  one  which  will  continue; 
woven  wool  fabric  consumption  is  projected  to  continue  to 
decline  by  2  percent  annually.   The  substitution  effect  is 
reduced,  however,  by  a  positive  income  elasticity.   Sub- 
stitution of  manmade  fibers  for  wool  in  spinning  has  been 
regarded  as  a  producer  choice,  and  is  projected  to  continue 
at  a  diminishing  rate. 

A  consistently  negative  trend  in  per  capita  consumption 
has  been  the  dominant  trend  for  cotton.   Therefore,  a 
straight  negative  trend  in  consumption  of  0.077  kilograms 
per  capita  per  year  is  projected. 

The  relationship  between  substitution  by  consumers  and 
that  by  manufacturers  is  influenced  by  foreign  trade  in  un- 
finished goods.   The  United  Kingdom  is  now  a  net  importer 
of  cotton  textiles  (table  lO) ,  causing  direct  consumption 
by  residents  to  exceed  industrial  consumption.  But  it  is 
a  net  exporter  of  wool  yarn  and  textiles.   For  simplicity, 
the  fiber  composition  of  net  exports  is  assumed  to  be  the 
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same  as  in  products  consumed  domestically^  and  the  same  in 
textiles  as  in  yarn.  As  domestic  vool  production  is  pro- 
jected to  increase,  and  looth  domestic  consumption  and  in- 
dustrial consiimption  to  decline ^  import  requirements  are 
projected  to  decline  to  321.2,  296. 0,  and  272.6  million 
pounds  in  1970,  1975^  and  I98O,  respectively,  under  cur- 
rent policies  (table  ll) .  Actual  imports  in  1959-63  were 
452.2  million  pounds.  Under  tariff  support  policies,  1975 
imports  would  "be  299  million  pounds,  vith  production  3 
million  pounds  less  than  1975  production  under  current 
policies.  EEC  entry,  since  it  would  lead  to  lower  U.K. 
output  and  increased  industrial  output  for  exports,  would 
result  in  329-2  million  pounds  of  imports  in  1975-  Mem- 
bership in  the  EEC  is  expected  to  affect  only  the  trade 
in  wool  textiles,  and  to  be  more  favorable  to  exports  of 
cloth  than  of  yarn  or  tops . 

The  projected  industrial  demand  for  wool  is  related  to 
projected  production  to  obtain  net  imports. 

Hides  and  skins 

Projections  of  hides  and  skins  and  leather  were  based 
on  data  on  consumption  of  footwear  with  leather  uppers. 
Although  an  income  elasticity  of  0.8  had  been  calculated 
for  footwear,  OECD  data  indicate  that  consumption  has 
risen  more  rapidly  than  real  expenditures.  11/  However, 
because  of  the  trend  toward  synthetic  materials,  this 
elasticity  seems  applicable  to  the  future.  Net  imports 
were  assumed  to  remain  at  the  196^  level — k   percent  of 
consumption — as  British  manufacturers  appear  to  have  be- 
come more  competitive. 

Thus,  production  was  projected  to  rise  from  117-9  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  in  1959-63  to  1^3.6,  157-^^  and  173-6 
million  pairs  in  1970,  1975j>  and  I98O.  Holding  the  amount 
of  leather  per  shoe  upper  constant  results  in  identical 
percentage  increases  in  use  of  leather  for  shoe  uppers: 
21.8,  33-5^  and  ^7-2  percent.  Use  of  leather  in  producing 
shoe  soles  and  other  industrial  products  is  projected  to 
continue  to  decline — although  at  a  diminishing  rate--from 
29,960  to  15,000  tons  in  I97O,  12,000  in  1975;  and  10,000 
in  1980.  12/  Use  of  leather  for  upholstery  is  projected 


11/  Miscellaneous  publications  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  containing  sta- 
tistics .on  the  U.K.  hides  and  skins  industry. 

12/  Tonnages  are  metric  (l  M.  ton  =  2,20^.6  lbs.). 
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to  remain  at  6_,000  tons  through  I98O.   Total  utilization 
of  calf  and  cattle  leather  (dry  weight)  would  then  amount 
to  59^962  tons  in  I97O,  60,706  in  I975,  and  63,101  in  I98O, 
compared  with  67,592  tons  in  1959-63. 

Based  on  projected  slaughterings,  domestic  production 
of  leather  increases  to  102,292  tons  in  1970,  106,377  in 
1975,  and  113,606  in  I98O,  from  88,l60  tons  in  I959-63 
(tahle  12) .  The  projected  utilization  and  domestic  output 
result  in  a  decline  in  net  imports  of  cattle  and  calf 
leather  to  i^l,6l7  tons  in  I97O,  39^317  in  1975,  and  37,836 
in  1980,  from  62,^4-17  tons  in  I959-63. 

Under  tariff  support  policies,  leather  production  from 
cattle  and  calf  skins  would  be  IO8, 66^  tons  (wet,  salted 
weight),  and  utilization  would  "be  157,15^  tons,  leaving 
net  import  requirements  of  ^8,^90  tons  in  1975 •   EEC  entry 
would  reduce  domestic  production  to  103,298  tons;  utili- 
zation would  "be  unchanged  from  that  projected  under  cur- 
rent policies,  and  net  imports  would  he  ^2,39^  tons. 

There  appeared  to  "be  no  clear  trend  in  leather  pro- 
duction from  sheep  and  goat  skins;  therefore,  constant 
utilization  was  projected.  However,  domestic  production 
of  "both  sheep  and  lamb  skins  is  projected  to  increase. 
Total  production  (dry  weight)  is  projected  to  increase 
from  2,632  tons  in  I959-63  to  2,97^]-,  3,l83,  and  3,362  tons 
in  1970,  1975,  and  I98O,  respectively,  under  present  pol- 
icies.  This  would  result  in  reduced  net  imports  (also 
dry  weight)  of  7,^89,  7,280,  and  7,101  tons,  respectively, 
compared  with  7,831  tons  in  1959-63.  Under  tariff  support 
policies,  1975  output  is  projected  to  be  3,075  tons;  imder 
EEC  entry,  it  is  projected  to  be  only  2,903  tons.   Net  im- 
ports would  be  7,388  or  7,560  tons,  respectively. 
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Table  10. --Projected  utilization  of  cotton^  1970,  1975,  and  I980 


Item 


•  Base  period 

:   (1959-63) 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Cotton: 

Total  industrial  consumption 


2k9.6 


1,000  metric  tons 


245.1+         239.2         231.1 


Cotton  yarn: 
Production  , 
Net  imports 


Apparent  consumption 


Cons'umption  in  cotton  goods 
excluding  cotton  fabrics  l/ 


Cotton  fabric: 
Production  . 
Net  imports 


Apparent  consumption  . . . . 
Total  apparent  cons-umption 


Consumption  per  capita 


256.2 

6.8 

251.6 
6.5 

2i+5.i 
6.5 

236.5 
6.5 

262.9 

258.1 

251.6 

2i+3.0 

113.0 

113.0 

113.0 

113-0 

183.7 
66.8 

178.9 
59.6 

172.  i+ 
57.5 

163.0 
5i^.6 

250.5 

238.5 

229.9 

218.  i+ 

363.5 

351.5 
Kilograms 

31+2.9 

331. i^■ 

6.8 

6.2 

5.8 

5.i+ 

1/   Includes  estimated  imports  of  readymade  articles 


Table  11. --Projected  production,  utilization,  and  trade  of 
vool,  1970,  1975,  and  198O 


Item 


Base  period 
(1959-63) 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Tariff 

support 

1975 


EEC 

entry 

1975 


Production  

Exports  

Domestic  supply  .1 

Utilization  by  industry 

Domestic  utilization  . 

Import  requirements  . . . . 


83 

39 

kk 

33^.9 
1/1+52.2 


Million  pounds 


39 

50 
371.2 
272.3 
321.2 


93 
39 

5^ 
350.0 
261.1 
296.0 


97 

39 

58 
330.6 
251.3 
272.6 


90 

39 

51 
350.0 
261.1 
299.0 


85 

39 

1+6 

375.2 
261.1 
329.2 


1/  Actual  imports. 
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